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the wisdom and the clear, forcible, and at times beautiful, ex- 
pression of his ideas, ranging from the simplest aspects of life 
to the profoundest interpretations of God and the universe. He 
confesses his inability to resolve all the complex aspects of the 
life of man and the universe into any monistic explanation. He 
falls back, therefore, upon dualism — the everlasting conflict 
between the will to act and the will to refrain, the self-moving, 
incessant flux and the restraint upon the flux exercised by a 
force contrary to it — as the only rational philosophy of life. It 
may be doubted if there has been in any recent book a more 
significant and suggestive presentation of an ultimate philos- 
ophy. Edwin Mims. 



The Psychology of Industrial Efficiency. By Hugo Munsterberg. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 309 pages. $1.50. 

In early centuries the interest of scholars was centered upon 
man and his mental products. With scientific discoveries and 
inventions of revolutionary effects the interest shifted to the 
machine. The world seemed to be run by machinery, and the 
man was in a large measure lost sight of. Just now, however, a 
new humanism has appeared, so different from the old that it is 
not called by the same name. In fact the content and the 
motive are entirely different. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to this movement is 
Professor Munsterberg's new book on Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency. This book opens up a new and rich field, and at the 
same time presents a method of investigation which can be 
taken up by others and carried on with reasonable hopes of 
success. 

After an introduction, in which the problems and the methods 
of study are stated, the author takes up in the three parts of the 
book three subjects of investigation : the man for the work, the 
work for the man, and the economic effect. The fitness of a 
man for his work depends upon mental qualities. These 
qualities may be studied by methods known to psychology. 
They have been studied, but not with reference to the require- 
ments of a given sort of work. In order to apply psychology 
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to industrial life it is necessary to discover what mental charac- 
teristics each man has, and then fit the man to the work and the 
work to the man. Many failures are due to misfits, and even 
where there is not failure there is often useless expenditure of 
energy, or small results. 

The author does not claim to have worked out an exact psy- 
chology of business and industrial life, but merely to have 
pointed out the way for further study. Until recently psy- 
chology was concerned chiefly with general laws, and individual 
variation was neglected. In practical life we have to do with 
practical traits. The far-reaching division of labor has in some 
respects accentuated individualism. It is therefore the indi- 
vidual variations that most concern us to-day. Educational and 
medical psychology have made some advancement, but economic 
psychology is in a very early stage, and we are still far from a 
perfect system. 

Young people know very little about themselves or their 
abilities, except in respect to a few special talents, such as music 
and art. Even inclination is not a safe guide. A boy may have 
a passion to become an engineer, but if he is color blind he is 
unfit. Similarly he may have, without knowing it, a defect of 
judgment or memory or feeling which unfits him for a particular 
calling. The result is often a misfit which is expensive to the 
employer, and disastrous or burdensome to employee. Efforts 
at vocational guidance and scientific management aim to improve 
these conditions, but more knowledge is needed. There should 
be some scientific principles which would help guide people 
into the right callings. Economic psychology offers some 
assistance, and when fully developed it will do a great deal to 
improve the conditions of labor and the laborer. A series of 
experiments were performed to test the methods, and the results 
seem to justify their use in the industries. These experiments 
are recorded in the book and are very interesting to read, but 
they cannot be described in the short space of a review. 

The problem of securing the best work for the man is even 
more difficult, yet it must not he neglected. In every vocation 
the man must be adapted to the labor and the labor must be 
learned. One of the problems for the economic psychologist is 
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to discover the best methods of learning to do each kind of 
work. The psychomotor factors in each part of the work must 
be studied. The methods used in the experiments are simple 
yet considerable skill and experience in psychological research 
is needed to conduct them. 

In the last chapter, "The Future of Economic Psychology," 
Professor Miinsterberg states what is next to be done. "With 
most experimental researches in our psychological laboratories, 
the number of subjects experimented on is not so important as 
the number of experiments made with a few well-trained par- 
ticipants. But with questions of applied psychology the number 
of persons plays a much more significant role, as the individual 
differences become of the greatest importance." There will be 
a demand for "the large establishments to appoint professionally 
trained psychologists who will devote their services to the psy- 
chological problems of the special industrial plant. There are 
many factories that have scores of scientifically trained chemists 
or physicists at work, but who would consider it an unproductive 
luxury to appoint a scientifically schooled experimental psy- 
chologist to their staff. And yet his observations and researches 
might become economically the most important factor." 

The book is intensely interesting from beginning to end. It 
is not too technical to be readily understood by the intelligent 
reader who is not a psychologist, and business men as well as 
psychologists and educators will find it stimulating and sug- 
gestive. J. F. Messenger. 



The Gospels. By the Rev. Leighton Pullan. In the Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology. Edited by Canon Newbolt and Principal Stone. 
New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. Crown 8vo. 5 shillings. 

That St. Matthew's Gospel was written by an unknown Jewish 
Christian, who took St. Matthew's collection of the Logia, or 
sayings of Christ, and combined it with St. Mark's record of the 
deeds of Christ ; that this Logia of St. Matthew was written very 
early in the history of the Church ; that St. Mark's Gospel was 
written next, about a.d. 65, that St. Luke wrote his Gospel 
about a.d. 75, basing it also on St Mark, and combining St 



